10 RIGHTS OF MAN. Part II. 

it, and he partakes ©t the greatnefs he contemplates.— Its firft 
1^'ttlers were emigrants from different European nations, arid of 
diver fified profelSons of religion, retiring from the government 
tal perfecutions of the old world, and meeting in the new, not 
as enemies, but as brothers. The wants which neceffarily ao 
company the cultivation of a wildernefs produced among them 
a ftate of fociety, which countries, long harraffed by the quar- 
rels and intrigues of governments, had negleded to cherifli. In 
fuch a fituation man becomes what he ought. He fees hisfpecies, 
jiot with the inhuman idea of a natural enemy, but as kindred ; 
^ndthe example fhews to the artificial world, tkat man muft go 
fback to Nature for information. 

From the rapid progrefs which America makes in every fpe- 
xies of improvement, it is rational to conclude, that if the go- 
vernments of Afia, Africa, and Europe, had begun on a prin- 
ciple fimilar to that of America, or had not been very early cor- 
rupted therefrom, that thofe countries muft, by this time, have 
keen in a far fuperior 'condition to what they are. Age after 
age has pafled away, for no other purpofe than to behold their 
wretchednefs. — Could we fuppofe afpedlator who knew nothing 
of the world, and who was put into it merely to make his obfer- 
vations, he would take a great part of the old wmrld to be new, 
^|uft ftruggling with the difficulties and hardfhips of an infant fet- 
tlement. He could not fuppofe that the hordes of miferable poor, 
with which old countries abound, could be any other than thofe 
who had not yet had time to provide for themfelves. Little would 
he think they were the confequence of what in fuch countries is 
called government. 

If, from the more wretched parts of the old world, we look 
at thofe which are in an advanced ftage of improvement, we 
(fill find the greedy hand of government thrufting itfelf into 
every corner and crevice of induftry, and grafping the fpoil of 
the multitude. Invention is coiitinualiy exercifed, to hirnifli 
new pretences for revenue and taxation. It watches profperity 
as its prey, and permits none to efcape without a tribute. 

As revolutions have begun, (and as the probability is always 
greater againft a thing beginning, than of proceeding after it 
has begun), it is natural to ex pedi that other revolutions will 
follow. The amazing and ftill increafing expences with which 
old governments are condiufted, the numerous wars they engage 
in or provoke, the embarraftments they throw in the way of 
univerfal civilization and commerce, and the oppreffion and 
iilurpation they pradlife at home, have wearied out the patience, 
and exhaufted the property of the world. In fuch a fituation, 
and with the examples already exifting, revolutions are to be 
• looked for. They are become fubje^'ts of univerfal converfa- 
tion, and may be confidered as the Or^ej- of the day. 

If fyftems of government can be introduced, lefs expenfive, 
and more produ6Iive of general, happinefs, than thofe which 
have exifted, all auenTOts to oppofe their progrefs wdil in the 
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end be fruitlefs. Reafon, like time, will make its own way? 
and prejudice will fall in a combat with intereft. Ifuniverfal peace? 
civilization, and commerce, are ever to be the happy lot of man, 
it cannot be accompliftied but by a revolution in the fyftem of 
vernments. All the monarchical governments are military. 
War is their trade, plunder and revenue their obje£ls. While 
fuch governments continue, peace has not the abfolute fecurity 
of a dav. What is the hiftory of all monarchical governments, 
but a difguftful pidlure of human wretchednefs, and the acci- 
dental refpite of a few years repofe } Wearied with war, and 
tired with human butchery, they fat down to reft, and called it 
peace. This certainly is not the condition that Heaven intend- 
ed for man ; and if this he monarchy.^ well might monarchy be 
reckoned among the fins of the Jews. 

The revolutions which formerly took place in the world, had 
nothing in them tliat interefted the bulk of mankind. They 
extended only to a change of perfons and meafures, but not of 
principles, and rofe or fell among the common tranfaftions of 
the moment. What we now behold, may not improperly be 
called a countev yevohitiond^ Conqueft and tyranny, at fome 
early period, difpoftefled man of his rights, and he is now reco- 
vering them. And as the tide of all human affairs has its ebb 
and flow in direftions contrary to each other, fo alfo is it in this. 
Government founded on a 7noral theory on a fyjlem of univerfal 
pace, ontheindefeafible hereditary Rights of Man, is noW revolving 
from weft to eaft, by a ftronger impulfe than the government of 
the fword revolved from eaft to weft. It interefts not particular 
indivichials, but nations, in its progrefs, and promifes a liew jsra 

to the human race. . • n 

The danger to which the fuccefs of revolutions is moft ex- 
pofed, is that of attempting them before the principles on which 
they proceed, and the advantages to refult from them, are fuf- 
ficiently feen and underftood. Almoft every thing appertaining 
to the circumftaiices of a nation, has been abforbed and con- 
founded under the general and myfterious word govern?nent. 
Though it avoids taking to its account the errors it commits, and 
the mifehiefs it occafions, it fails not to arrogate to itfelf what- 
ever has the appearance of profperity. It robs induftry of its 
honours, by pedanticly making itfelf the caufe of its effeds ;• 
and purloins from the general charafter of man, the merits that 
appertain to him as a focial being. ^ ^ 

It may therefore be of ufe, in this day of revolutiens, todif- 
criminate between thofe things which are the effe(ft of govern* 
ment, and thofe which are not. This will beft be done by tak- 
ing a review of fociety and civilization, and the ccnftquences 
refulting therefrom, as things diftin6l from what are called go- 
vernments. By beginning with this inveftigation, w^e Ihall be 
able to affign effe6ts to their proper caufe, arid anaiize the mafs 
of common errors. 
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